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A Free and Responsible Press 
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Mr. Hurcuins: In December, 1942, Henry R. Luce, of Time, 
Incorporated, suggested to me an inquiry into the present state 
and the future prospects of the freedom of the press. A year later 
the Commission on the Freedom of the Press, whose members 
were selected by me, began its deliberations. The inquiry was 
financed by Time, Incorporated, and by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Incorporated. The money was disbursed through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Neither Time, Incorporated, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Incorporated, nor the University of Chicago has had 
any control over or assumed any responsibility for the progress 
or the conclusions of the inquiry. 

At its first meeting the Commission decided to include within 
its scope the major agencies of mass communication: the radio, 
newspapers, motion pictures, magazines, and books. Wherever 
the word “press” is used by the Commission, it refers to all these 
media. 

In full séssion or in committee, the Commission heard testi- 
mony from fifty-eight men and women connected with the press. 
The staff recorded interviews with more than two hundred and 
twenty-five members of the industries, government, and private 
agencies concerned with the press. The Commission held seven- 
teen two-day or three-day meetings and studied one hundred 
and seventy-six documents prepared by its members or the staff. 


Me. Suuster: After associating with you, Hutchins, and 
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other members of the Commission, like John Dickinson, who, I. 

. perhaps should say, is general counsel for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, I was amazed to read in a paper which appears in your 
bailiwick—namely, the Chicago Tribune—a comment on the re- 
port of the Commission which reads in part as follows: “The 
book apparently is a major effort in the campaign of the deter- 
mined group of totalitarian thinkers. .... ie 

Mr. Hurcuins: They cannot be referring to you, Shuster; 
and, as for me, I am shocked, because the Commission simply set 
out to answer the question, “Is the freedom of the press in 
danger?” 

Its answer to the question is “Yes.’”’ It concludes that the 
freedom of the press is in danger for three reasons: The first rea- 
son is that the importance of the press to the people has greatly 
increased with the development of the press as an instrument of 
mass communication. At the same time, the development of the 
press as an instrument of mass communication has greatly de- 
creased the proportion of the people who can express their opin- 
ions and ideas through the press. 

Second, the few who are able to use the machinery of the press 
as an instrument of mass communication have not provided a 
service adequate to the needs of the society. 

And, third, those who direct the machinery of the press have 
engaged, from time to time, in practices which the society con- 
demns and which, if continued, society will inevitably undertake 
to regulate or to control. This effort on the part of society to 
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regulate or to control the press the Commission would deplore. 


It, therefore, makes recommendations looking toward prevent- 
ing that effort. 


Mr. Forrest: When you say that the American press has 
fallen down on its responsibilities and that, if it does not mend 
its ways, it is running into trouble, you say that it will lose its 
liberty. Assuming that it does not follow the recommendations 
of the Chicago Commission and fails further, who is going to take 


_ the liberty away from it—the government, the Chicago Com- 
mission, or who? 


Mr. Hutcuins: The Commission is certainly not going to take 
its liberty away from it. The Commission’s sole logic is to pre- 
serve its liberty. The Commission feels that, if the press is to 
preserve its liberty, it must be responsible or we will suddenly 
find that forces in society, perhaps the government, will deprive 
it of its liberty. 


Mr. Forrest: You say that the press has failed now and that 
it must become better. And, of course, I take issue with that. 
I think that the American press—I am talking mainly about the 


~ newspapers now—is probably the best in the world. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The Commission does not deny that Ameri- 
can newspapers are very good. In fact, it says that the leading 


_organs of the American press have achieved a standard of excel- 


lence unsurpassed anywhere in the world. The Commission 


- would point out, however, that the demands on the American 


press are greater than they have ever been and that it is impera- 
tive that the press do everything it can to strive to meet them. 


Mr. SuusTeEr: Just what do you think of the American press 


as a whole, Forrest? 
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Mr. Forrest: I would say that, regardless of the report of the 

Chicago Commission, the American newspapers generally (and I 
am speaking of newspapers more than the younger, in fact, in- 
‘fant, industries of radio and motion picture), which have been 
going strong in this country since its beginning, are the best and 
the fairest and the most honest and accurate in the world. By 
and large, the press of no other country, and no other age in 
history, can compare with the newspapers now published daily in 
the United States. They are not perfect; they are not completely 
objective; and they are not altogether impersonal. Reporters, 
editors, and publishers are human beings. Newspapers are not 
written and edited in a sterile vacuum. Sometimes the viewpoint 
of the business office finds its way into a news item or an edi- 
torial. Subject to human fallibility ‘and prejudice and an occa- 
sional lapse into error, they are fundamentally honest. That is 
what I think of the American press. 


Mr. SHuster: What do you think of the service which the 
American newspaper is actually giving to the public? 


Mr. Forrest: The American newspaper, I think, can give a 
better service to the public when certain segments of the press 
are brought into line. I do not say that the press is perfect. I say - 
that there are certain segments of the American press—a mi- 
nority, however—which perhaps do not function the way in 
which we would like to see them. But I maintain that a majority 
are functioning and functioning very, very well. There is nothing 
to compare with it anywhere. 


Mr. Suuster: I suppose that we ought to ask ourselves one or 
two questions about the work of the Commission. Every mem- 
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ber, I think, would, if he had had to write the report at the be-. 
ginning of our inquiry, have thought and perhaps written in 
terms of books which had appeared on the subject previously. 
But it is interesting to note in this report that there are a number 
of things, and very important things, which are not recom- 
mended. 

-The Commission does not want the government to regulate 
and control the press in order to deal with certain abuses. The 
Commission does not want the government to use the Anti- 
trust Act to break up big concentrations of power in the press 
or any part of the press. The Commission does not say that the 
press is cooked up by a cabal of bad men or cutthroats or des- 
peradoes or dishonest individuals. The Commission does not say 
that the press should not be a private business. As a matter of 
fact, it says exactly the opposite. The Commission does not say 
that the solution is more competition and more newspapers. 


Mr. Hurcutns: In fact, what the Commission says is that the 
freedom of the press is indispensable to a free society. It says 
over and over again that the freedom of the press promotes and 
protects all our other liberties and that this is what the Commis- 


sion wants to preserve. 


Mr. Forrest: I would like to make a point here which I think 

_is a good one. In the fourth part of your book you start out with 
generous general comments about the great importance of the 
press. You say that it is fine, that it is the best in the world, and all 
that sort of thing. And, then, in direct statements a little farther 
on, you begin to take some very heavy shots at it and make it 
out as an organization which, through sensation more often than 
through the more important things, panders sensation as a mat- 
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ter of business policy to get circulation so that its owners can 
become richer and more powertul. 
Of course, I take exception to that view. Perhaps you did not 


mean to say that.... 
Mr. Hurcuins: Yes, we meant to say it. 
Mr. Forrest:.... but I read it there. 


Mr. SuusTer: That is a very important point. Perhaps we 
should say, first of all, that what led the Commission to worry 
about freedom of the press was a little bit different from the 
point which you have made. I am not going to ask you an unfair 
question, namely, this: What percentage of the newspapers in 
your own city do you think live up to the standards which you 
have outlined? 


Mr. Forrest: My own city is not typical, I am afraid, of the 
United States. 


Mr. Hurcuins: How about my city? 
Mr. Forrest: That is a very untypical also—even more so. 
Mr. Suuster: Where are the typical cities, Forrest? 


Mr. Forrest: Oh, I would say Washington, Columbus, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio. I would say papers like the Washington Star, 
the Washington Post, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the Baltimore 
Sun, and so on. 


Mr. Hurcuins: This is going to take us into a big geo- 
graphical argument. 
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_ Mr. Forrest: The Houston Post, the Fort Worth Star-fournal, 
the Atlanta Constitution, and any number, which I could name, 
are typical American newspapers and very good ones. I know the 
editors of all of them, and they are very able men. 


Mr. SuustTeEr: Very good papers, but how many papers in 
Atlanta would you say live up to the characteristics which you 
_ have outlined for us? 


Mr. Hutcuins: When you get through with that, will you 
tell us to what extent the radio and the motion pictures and the 
slick-paper magazines live up to the standards which you have 
set? 


Mr. Forrest: I do not think that they live up to standards 
half so much as the newspapers do for the reason that they are, 
as I said a while ago, infant industries. They are feeling their 
way. They are very much in the dark. They are beginning now 
to discipline themselves, from within, as the newspapers have 
been doing for a very long time. By that I do not mean that the 
newspapers are perfect or ever will be. There will never be a 
“perfect newspaper. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The thing which I cannot understand is what 
the difference is between you and us, Forrest. You say that some 
_newspapers and other media of mass communication are not 
doing what they should do; we say that. You say that some 
newspapers are doing a very fine job; we say that. What is the 
problem? 


Mr. Forrest: You say other things, too. 


Mr. Hurcuins: You agree with them all, I am sure. 
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Mr. Forrest: I mean, after all, you go into flat statements 
which we read here in your report. 


Mr. Hourcuins: Are they false? 


Mr. Forrest: I do not think that they are typical. I do not 
think that they are good. They go too far. I do not believe that 
the average American paper panders through sensation—mur- 
ders, night-club murders, race riots, strike violence, quarrels 
among public officials, and all that type of thing. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I am afraid that you work for too good a 
newspaper. 


Mr. SuusTER: Yes. 
Mr. Forrest: That is unfair. Wait a minute. 


Mr. Hutcuins: It is not unfair to say that your newspaper is 
good. 


Mr. Forrest: I appreciate that plug. I think that the news- 
paper is good or I would not work on it. We are talking about all 
the papers. 


Mr. Suuster: How many papers are there in your own city, 
Forrest, which do cater to sensation? 


Mr. Hurcuins: And which of them have the largest circula- 
tion? 


Mr. Forrest: I will be quite frank with you. I think that the 
_ paper which has the largest circulation here is a better paper 
than it was twenty years ago when it started out... . 


Mr. Hurcuins: It could not be worse. 
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Mr. Forrest: .... and did cater to sensation more than it 
does today. It did attract the circulation. I do not think that 
that is a very fine criterion of the intelligence of the average 
New Yorker if he is going to buy a tabloid as against a large, 
thoroughgoing, twenty-four-hour chronicle of events like the 
standard-sized morning papers here. But that is the business of 
the reader. He is the fellow who might be called the arbiter. 


Mr. Hutcutns: It may be the business of the reader in a town 
like New York, Forrest, but what about the reader in a town 
where there is only one newspaper and where the newspaper 
owns the only radio station in town? What choice has the reader 
then? 


Mr. Forrest: I will tell you what choice he has. He is getting 
a much better product than he did when there were two or three 
papers struggling there for what little business there was. It is 
better than when they could not afford the good press-associa- 
tion reports and could not afford to buy the features which the 
one paper now does. I would take as a typical example the 
Toledo Blade, edited by a friend of mine, Louis Patterson, who is 
~ one of the finest editors I know in the country. 


Mr. Hurcutns: Let us also take the Louisville papers. 


Mr. Forrest: He is now printing one of the best papers in the 
United States, an afternoon paper, with United Press, Associated 
Press, International News, and three or four of the best features 


throughout the country. 


Mr. Hurcutns: In other words, he is a responsible man. 


Mr. Forrest: Oh, yes! 
[9] 


Mr. Hurcuins: What we want is to have everyone else who 
is running a newspaper responsible. 


Mr. Forrest: I can duplicate him in various parts of the 
country. 


Mr. Hurcuins: But you would also admit that there might 
be other editors who were not quite reasonable facsimiles of him. 


Mr. Forrest: I would say so. And I do not think we ought 
to take New York as typical of the United States. It is no more 
than Paris is typical of France. New York is a great conglomera- 
tion of people with pressure groups and al! that sort of thing. 


Mr. Suuster: The reason, I think, why we began to worry 
about freedom of the press at all, of course, was because we were 
conscious of entering into a new era of time, a new segment of 
human history. We were interested in finding out whether the 
press, as now set up, is adequate to meet the demands of the 
American people in that time. 

On the one hand, we saw an increasing concentration of news- 
papers and other agencies of the press in few hands. That raised 
the question of just how far the American people can be con- 
fident that these few men will actually serve its needs for infor- 
mation most adequately. And, in regard to the second question, 
we said that there are not merely the existing media of com- 
munication but that these are going to become more complex, 
more widely distributed, and that new forms of newspaper, 
radio, and film are coming up face to face with the job of in- 


terpreting a moving, dynamic, fatefully decisive period of history 
in the right way. 
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Mr. Hutcutns: Here the world may be about to burst into 
flames. The principal method by which the various peoples of the 
world understand the United States is through its agencies of 
- mass communication. The size of the industry is evidenced by 
the fact that before the war two and a half billion dollars a year 
_ was spent by the American people on these agencies of mass 
communication. | 


Mr. Suuster: I would like to ask you another question, For- 
rest. 


Mr. Forrest: I am getting a lot of questions; I hope that I 
can remember them all. 


Mr. SHusTER: You have commented, and I think rightly so, 
that infant industries take a long time to grow up. There is just 
in the offing, for example, a new kind of newspaper—facsimile 
newspaper. Do you not think it highly important to see that we 
do not have to wait a hundred years for that kind of thing to 
develop the characteristics of the New York Herald Tribune? 


__ Mr. Forrest: The American newspaper is an organization 
like any business. I mean that it goes along on profit or loss. If 
facsimile proves scientifically possible and if we can use it with 
_ the standard-sized paper to supplement the paper, I am sure 
that it will come right along. It will not be held back. It is being 
‘used now in two or three places. I do not know just how good it is 
_myself. 
- There is one point, though, Hutchins, which I would like to 
make, if I may, right here. I do not think that I was wrong in be- 
lieving that the average reader of the Chicago Commission report 
will get the idea that the press means just the newspapers. 
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Maybe that was a mistake on the part of the Chicago Commis- 
sion, maybe not; but that is neither here nor there. At any rate, 
I am extremely interested in spreading world freedom of infor-_ 
mation and world freedom of the press. I have worked pretty 
hard in this thing to convince newspaper people and government 
officials in other lands all over the world that the American press 
is in the position of leadership in this respect; that it has the 
prestige and leadership and ability; and that it is one of the top 
mediums of bringing about world freedom of information. I was _ 
a little shocked, I must say, when the report of the Commission 
came out, to discover that it was pretty critical of the American 
newspapers. 

You do not think so, but, after all, what you think and what 
I think are totally different. I am afraid that it has hurt, to some 
extent, the movement of our spreading the word or taking the 
leadership. Some of the people abroad are willing to think that 
we are not so good. 


Mr. SuusTeErR: Do you think that people living abroad would 
be less impressed with the excellence of American newspapers at 
their best if you told them that the American public actually sat 
in criticism over its newspapers; that it did not take them for 
granted; that it was quite determined to see to it that it itself 
would have something to say about the standard of its press? 
I do not. 


Mr. Forrest: I do not think that they would get that at all. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I must say that I cannot see that it would bea 


service to the American press to have this Commission report 
that the press was perfect. 
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Mr. Forrest: No, no, I do not mean that. I might even take 
out of context here your opening statement in chapter 4 of your 
_ report which says that the American press is perfectly marvel- 
ous, and I might send that abroad. I might make a point of it. 
But as I go along and read farther, I find out that we are, after © 
all, in a pretty bad way when we play up that all our editors 
become country-club fellows. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Not editors, owners. 


Mr. Forrest: Well, the owners; but I see the editor here too. 
You quote my old and fine friend, William Allen White, as saying 
that, as soon as a managing editor gets his job, his wife makes 
him join the country club, and he loses the common touch. I do 
not believe that at all. He is a churchly fellow, and he has 
worked his way up to that job. And I believe that the average 
editor in this country has come up from managing editor in the 
shirt-sleeve school. He is in very close touch with the common 
people and extremely interested in them. And I cannot, for 
a minute, play him down. There may be people who own news- 
papers who pay no attention to them and who are interested 
only in the profits and in the power which it gets them. But I say 
that they are in the minority. 


Mr. Hurcuins: You will remember that, on this point, the 
-Commission really expressed no judgment of its own; it merely 


quoted friends of yours. 
Mr. Forrest: That is right. 


Mr. Hutcuins: It quoted William Allen White, Virginius 
Dabney, and Erwin D. Canham. 
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Mr. Forrest: I am having a conference with these last two 
editors next week. 


Mr. Hurcutns: Let us get to the point. What did the Com- 
mission really recommend? What is it for? Are you not for it, 
too, Forrest? 

What the Commission is for is a criticism of the press. It 
regards the press as the only great uncriticized power in the 
United States today. It believes that an uncriticized power is, of 
necessity, a dangerous power. It believes that an uncriticized 
power which claims certain constitutional and other freedoms 
will lose those freedoms if it does not become responsible. There- 
fore, as a means of getting responsibility, it insists on criticism. 


Mr. Suuster: What I think it really does is to say, ““The pub- 
lic is really interested in its press.” 


Mr. Forrest: With that I would agree. I believe in construc- 
tive criticism at all times. It is one of the finest things which we 
can have. 


Mr. Hutcutns: Let us see how far you will go. The Commis- 
sion says that it does not believe in the probabilities of organized 
self-regulation. It does not believe in the probabilities of organized 
professionalization. It does believe, however, that professional 
ideals can be sought for and that the way to promote professional 
ideals is to have the maximum internal and external criticism. 
As a means, then, of getting external criticism, the Commission 
recommends the creation of a new and independent agency the 
sole business of which would be to produce an annual appraisal 
of the press. What ‘do you think about that? 
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Mr. Forrest: I will tell you what I think about that. I would 
not form my committee, if it is formed, and pack it with profes- 
sors from the colleges, one railroad lawyer, and one former de- 
partment-store man. 


Mr. Hurtcuins: Do not forget the former Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


Mr. Forrest: These are all fine men; I am all for them. I 
think that they are marvelous people. But I would get a mixed 
group. 


Mr. Hurcuins: It is interesting to observe, Forrest, that in 
England the royal commission which has just been appointed to 
investigate the press contains only one member who has had 
recent newspaper experience. The chairman is Sir David Ross, 
the provost of Oriel College, Oxford, whose chief claim to fame is 
his translations of Aristotle. 


Mr. Forrest: If we had the time to debate that, I would say 
that the British situation and ours are not quite comparable. 
Great Britain, or where British papers circulate with tremendous 
circulations, is about the size of one of our states, or less. The 
circulation thing is totally different. We operate in this country 
in circulation areas—that is, each paper has its area. Thus, we 
have a different situation. In England the Express, the Daily 
~ Mail, and some of the bigger papers just simply flood the coun- 
try by millions of circulation. It is a different situation. 


Mr. SHusTER: The Commission, Forrest, expresses no opinion 
as to how the new continuing commission should be set up. It 
says, what I think is true, that adequate criticism can come only 
from outside an organization. For example, if Hutchins and I 
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were going to propose a commission to study American educa- 
tion, which I think is badly needed, we would not want to have 
all the professors on it. What we did in this case was to say that 
every day, you, as a newspaper editor, receive criticism from 
your readers. This Commission report is an initial research proj- 
‘ect from the reader’s point of view. All of us are readers of the 


newspapers. 


Mr. Forrest: I know that you are readers, but you are not 
enough. We get the reactions of ten thousand readers a week; and 
you saw comparatively few people. You interviewed around 
- three hundred, was it not, or something like that? 


Mr. Hutcurins: Yes. 


Mr. Forrest: We have ten thousand reactions a week, and 
we are very sensitive. Every newspaper, I think, is very sensitive 
to the reaction of its readers. If they say that we are all wrong, 
why, we have to believe it eventually, and we pipe down on that 
subject because they are our mentors. They are our mentors 
simply because we have to have readers. Any newspaper has to 
have them if it is to stay in business. 


Mr. Suuster: That phrase of yours, “we pipe down,” is one 
which interests us a good deal, because we dealt with readers 
from two points of view—first, as intelligent people who want to 
get the news and, secondly, as pressure groups. Would you mind 
telling us a little more about what you mean by that? 


Mr. Forrest: By “piping down” I mean that we can make 
mistakes; we are all fallible. If we do make a mistake, our readers 
tell us so. Maybe “pipe down” is not the phrase, but we sort of 
think it over very carefully, and perhaps we do not go on with 
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that line since our readers have corrected us. me are not sacro- 
sanct at all. 


Mr. Hurcuins: One reason that you might not go on with 
that line is that you are in competition and that you have some- 
body to lose your readers to. I would suggest once more that 
there are many communities in the United States in which the 
readers cannot, for all practical purposes, be lost, because there 
is nobody to lose them to—there is no competition. 


Mr. Forrest: Can I take just a half-second on that? There 
may be no competition, but really the average person in that 
area, if he is just going to sit supinely and depend on one paper 
if he does not agree with it, is pretty lazy or indolent or some- 
thing. There is something wrong with him. He can get, by air 
mail, a metropolitan paper in practically any part of this coun- 
try, if he wants to pay for it, and get it very promptly—mostly 
on the day that it is published. 

Moreover, on this business of the one-newspaper town, there 
is another point which I want to make there. There is nothing to 
_prevent you or me or the three of us from going out and forming a 
~ stock company and setting up a newspaper in any one-newspaper 
town in the United States in competition with the fellow who is 
there. 


Mr. Hutcuins: There is nothing to keep you or me or the 
three of us from starting a newspaper in a one-newspaper town, 
except that the three of us together could not raise a million and 


a half dollars. 


Mr. Forrest: If we could, we would certainly go out and do 
it if we saw a good possibility. 
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Mr. Hurcuins: If you were prepared to lose it, you might go 
out and do it. 


Mr. Forrest: If we were prepared to lose some of it before we 
started to gain. 


Mr. Suuster: If we could find somebody else who was pre- 
pared to lose it. 


Mr. Forrest: There are a lot of people. Mr. Marshall Field 
does not mind losing money in Chicago to try to get a paper 
started. 


Mr. Suuster: What interests me is that a good many news- 
papermen in the United States have looked upon this report as a 
reader response. They have read it with care and, I must say, 
with a considerable amount of appreciation. In one of the news- 
papers in New York, which undoubtedly is familiar to you, there 
was an excellent editorial. Mr. Walter Lippmann devoted a 
column with which I found myself in very substantial agree- 
ment; and so on. Does it not seem as if that is an indication of a 
general willingness to concede that what this report does is to 
open up for discussion a very interesting and important theme? 


Mr. Forrest: I will now read from the editorial which you 
mention. And, as for Mr. Lippmann and his columns, I do not 
want to quarrel with him at all. I might agree with him. But I 
would like to read just a little out of the text of this editorial, 
which says, “There is an internal peril to press freedom.” We 
know that. There is one. And I think that the newspapers will 
themselves eventually work it out. They are getting better all the 
time, as I have tried to show. 
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~ Mr. Hurenins: We hope that they will. 


Mr. Forrest: Wait a minute. There is an additional sentence: 
“,...to judge its real gravity is difficult. To suggest final 
remedies is beyond the competence of anyone, even a $215,000 


« 
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commission. .... 


‘Mr. Hurcuins: We agree with that entirely. We would say 
that the main point of our report is that the press today is a 
tremendous power and that this power cannot and ought not to 
be managed by government; that it must be managed by its 
owners and that they must be responsible for its management in 
the public interest. 

To that end constant criticism from within and without is 
recommended. A new, independent agency the sole function of 
which shall be to criticize the press is proposed. The generally 
favorable response of the American press to the criticism in this 
report suggests that the press can take it. 


bade 


The Rounp TaBte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 
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A Special Supplement 
of 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMISSION ON FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS 


(Reprinted by special permission from chapter 6, ““What Can Be Done,” 
of A Free and Responsible Press) 


* 


The thirteen recommendations made in this chapter reflect 
the conviction, stated at the beginning of this report, that there 
are no simple solutions of the problem of freeing the press from 
the influences which now prevent it from supplying the com- 
munication of news and ideas needed by the kind of society we 
have and the kind of society we desire. 

These recommendations have been grouped according to the 
course from which action must come—government (including 
the courts), the press itself, and the public. We consider it par- 
ticularly important to lay before the press and the public the 
measures which each of them may take in order that the press 
may give the service which the country requires and which 
newspapers, magazines, books, motion pictures, and radio, as 
now technically equipped, are capable of furnishing. The more 
the press and the public are willing to do, the less will be left for 
the state; but we place our recommendations as to legal action 
first because freedom of the press is most commonly thought of 
in relation to the activities of government. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE THROUGH GOVERNMENT 
We do not believe that the fundamental problems of the press 


will be solved by more laws or by governmental action. The 


Commission places its main reliance on the mobilization of the 
elements of society acting directly on the press and not through 
governmental channels. 

No democracy, however, certainly not the American de- 
mocracy, will indefinitely tolerate concentrations of private 
power irresponsible and strong enough to thwart the aspirations 
of the people. Eventually governmental power will be used to 
break up private power, or governmental power will be used to 
regulate private power—if private power is at once great and 
irresponsible. .... 

In the judgment of the Commission everyone concerned with 
the freedom of the press and with the future of democracy should 
put forth every effort to make the press accountable, for, if it 
does not become so of its own motion, the power of the govern- 
ment will be used, as a last resort, to force it to be so..... 

The principal aim of this section of our report is not to recom- 


mend more governmental action but to clarify the role of the 


government in relation to mass communication. 


I. We recommend that the constitutional guarantees of the free- 
dom of the press be recognized as including the radio and motion 


wpictures. ... . 


2. We recommend that government facilitate new ventures in the 
communications industry, that it foster the introduction of new 


| techniques, that it maintain competition among large units through 


a 


the antitrust laws, but that those laws be sparingly used to break up 


such units, and that, where concentration is necessary in communti- 
cations, the government endeavor to see to it that the public gets the 
benefit of such concentration..... 

3. As an alternative to the present remedy for libel, we recom- 
mend legislation by which the injured party might obtain a retrac- 
tion or a restatement of the facts by the offender or an opportunity 
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4. We recommend the repeal of legislation prohibiting expres- 
sions in favor of revolutionary changes in our institutions where 
there is no clear and present danger that violence will result from 
the expressions. .... 

5. We recommend that the government, through the media of mass 
communication, inform the public of the facts with respect to its 
policies and of the purposes underlying those policies and that, to 
the extent that private agencies of mass communication are unable 
or unwilling to supply such media to the government, the government 
itself may employ media of its own. 

We also recommend that, where the private agencies of mass 
communication are unable or unwilling to supply information 
about this country to a particular foreign country or countries, the 
government employ mass communication media of its own to sup- 
plement this deficiency..... 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE PRESS 


The recommendations we have made for action by govern- 
ment, though they are minimal, could be reduced still further in 
the domestic field, at least, by the action of the press itself. 
Existing units of the press could abstain from attempts to mo- 
nopolize distribution outlets; they could insist that new tech- 
niques be made available and freely used; the press could of its 
own motion make it a rule that a person injured by a false state- 
ment should have an opportunity to reply. We believe that these 
changes are bound to come through legislation if they do not 
come through the action of the press and that it would be the 
part of wisdom for the press to take these measures on its own 
initiative. 

The communications industry in the United States is and, in 
the opinion of the Commission, should remain a private business. 
But it is a business affected with a public interest. The Comis- 
sion does not believe that it should be regulated by government 
like other businesses affected with a public interest, such as rail- 
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roads and telephone companies. The Commission hopes that the 


press itself will recognize its public responsibility and obviate 
governmental action to enforce it..... 

The gist of the recommendations in this section of our report is 
that the press itself should assume the responsibility of providing 
the variety, quantity, and quality of information and discussion 
which the country needs. This seems to us largely a question of 
the way in which the press looks at itself. We suggest that the 
press look upon itself as performing a public service of a profes- 
sional kind. Whatever may be thought of the conduct of indi- 
vidual members of the older, established professions, like law and 
medicine, each of these professions as a whole accepts a responsi- 
bility for the service rendered by the profession as a whole, and 
there are some things which a truly professional man will not do 


_ for money. 


I. We recommend that the agencies of mass communication ac- 
cept the responsibilities of common carriers of information and 
discussion..... 

. We recommend that the agencies of mass communication as- 
sume the responsibility of financing new, experimental activities in 
pncir fields. .... 

3. We recommend that the members of the press engage in a 
vigorous mutual criticism..... 

4. We recommend that the press use every means that can be de- 
vised to increase the competence, independence, and effectiveness of 


5. We recommend that the radio industry take control of tts 


programs and that it treat advertising as it is treated by the best 


newspapers. .... 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY THE PUBLIC 


The people of this country are the purchasers of the products 
of the press. The effectiveness of buyers’ boycotts, even of very 
little ones, has been amply demonstrated. Many of these boy- 
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cotts are the wrong kind for the wrong purposes; they are the 
work of pressure groups seeking to protect themselves from justi- 
fiable criticism or to gain some special advantage. The success of 
their efforts indicates what a revolt of the American people 
against the service given them by the press might accomplish. 

We are not in favor of a revolt and hope that less drastic 
means of improving the press may be employed. We cannot tell 
what direction a revolt might take; it might lead to government 
control or to the emasculation of the First Amendment. We 
want the press to be free, and a revolt against the press con- 
ducted for the purpose of giving the country a truly free press © 
might end in less freedom than we have today. 

What is needed, first of all, is recognition by the American 
people of the vital importance of the press in the present world. 
crisis. We have the impression that the American people do 
not realize what has happened to them. They are not aware that 
the communications revolution has occurred. They do not ap- 
preciate the tremendous power which the new instruments and 
the new organization of the press place in the hands of a few 
men. They have not yet understood how far the performance 
of the press falls short of the requirements of a free society in 
the world today. The principal object of our report is to make 
these points clear. 

If these points are clear, what can the people do about them? 
They have, or they can create, agencies which can be used to 
supplement the press, to propose standards for its emulation, 
and to hold it to its accountability. 

Z. We recommend that nonprofit institutions help supply the 
variety, quantity, and quality of press service required by the Ameri- 
can people..... 

2. We recommend the creation of academic-professional centers 
of advanced study, research, and publication in the field of com- 
munications. We recommend further that existing schools of journal- 
ism exploit the total resources of their universities to the end that 
their students may obtain the broadest and most liberal training..... 
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"Re We e recommend the establishment of a new and independent 


; "agency to appraise and report annually upon the performance of the 
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The Commission suggests that such a body be independent 


% government and of the press; that it be created by gifts; and 


that it be given a ten-year trial, at the end of which an audit of 
its achievement could determine anew the institutional form best 
adapted to its purposes. 

The activities of such an agency would include: 


1. Continuing efforts, through conference with practitioners 
and est ysis by its staff, to help the press define workable stand- 
ards of performance, a task on which our Commission has at- 
tempted a beginning. 

2. Pointing out the inadequacy of press service in certain 
areas and the trend toward concentration in others, to the end 
that local communities and the press itself may organize to 


_ supply service where it is lacking or to provide alternative serv- 


ice where the drift toward monopoly seems dangerous. 

3. Inquiries in areas where minority groups are excluded 
from reasonable access to the channels of communication. 

4. Inquiries abroad regarding the picture of American life 
presented by the American press; and co-operation with agencies 
in other countries and with international agencies engaged in 


analysis of communication across national borders. 


s. Investigation of instances of press lying, with particular 
reference to persistent misrepresentation of the data required for 


_ judging public issues. 


6. Periodic appraisal of the tendencies and characteristics of 
the various branches of the communications industry. 

7. Continuous. appraisal of governmental action affecting 
communications. 

8. Encouragement of the establishment of centers of advanced 
study, research, and criticism in the field of communications at 
universities. 
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g. Encouragement of projects which give hope wd meeting the 
needs of special audiences. 

10. The widest possible publicity and public discussion on all 
the foregoing. 

The above recommendations taken together give some indica- " 
tion of methods by which the press may become accountable 
and hence remain free. We believe that if they are carried out, 
press performance will be brought much closer to the five ideal 
demands of society for the communication of news and ideas 
which were set forth in the second chapter: (1) a truthful, com- 
prehensive, and intelligent account of the day’s events in a con- 
text which gives them meaning; (2) a forum for the exchange 
of comment and criticism; (3) the projection of a representative 
picture of the constituent groups in the society; (4) the presenta- 
tion and clarification of the goals and values of the society; (5) 
full access to the day’s intelligence. 

Plainly, each of these five ideals will be served by more than 
one of our recommendations. Instead of stating those relation- 
ships in detail, we think that it will be more helpful to point out 
how the various recommendations will supplement each other 
in remedying some aspects of the press as it now exists which 
have constantly disturbed the members of the Commission 
during our investigation. 

The failure of radio to reach all citizens adequately can be re- 
lieved through the licensing policy of the F.C.C., while the inter- 
national coverage of American news and opinions can be ex- 
tended by various measures proposed in Peoples Speaking to 
Peoples [see pp. 105-12]. 

Deliberate falsifications and reckless misstatements of facts 
will be lessened by a new legal remedy compelling the publica- 
tion of a retraction or reply and, even more, by the assumption 
of a greater responsibility for accuracy on the part of the press, 
by the readiness of newspapers and other agencies of communica- 
tion to criticize one another for gross departures from truthful- 
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ness, and by periodic appraisals of press accuracy issuing from 
a body of citizens. 

The inclination of the press to adapt most of its output to the 
supposed desires of the largest possible number of consumers and 
the resulting trends toward sensationalism and meaninglessness 
can be reduced by similar periodical appraisals from citizens and 
by the initiation of new activities for the benefit of specialized 
audiences on the part of the press itself as well as nonprofit 
institutions. In the case of radio, the quality of output can be 
improved through organizations of listeners in the communities 
and through the determination of the industry to take control 
of its programs out of the hands of the advertisers and their 
agents. 

The greatest difficulty in preserving free communications in a 
technical society arises from the concentration of power within 


‘the instruments of communication. The most conspicuous ex- 


ample of this is in the ownership of instrumentalities, but the 
concentration also exists in the power of advertisers, of labor or- 
ganizations, of organized pressure groups—all capable of im- 
pairing the free interchange of news and ideas. The danger is 
that the entire function of communications will fall under the 
control of fewer and fewer persons. 

Among the consequences of this concentration, the output of 


-the press reflects the bias of owners and denies adequate ex- 


pression to important elements in communities, 

In order to counteract the evil effects of concentration, we 
have urged that newspapers and other agencies of mass com- 
munication regard themselves as common carriers of informa- 


~ tion and discussion, that the entry of new units into the field be 


facilitated, and that the government prevent monopolistic con- 
trol of outlets by the sources of production. 

Finally, members of the Commission were disturbed by find- 
ing that many able reporters and editorial writers displayed 
frustration—the feeling that they were not allowed to do the 
kind of work which their professional ideals demanded, that they 
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Awere unable to give the service which the community needs 


SS from the press. A continuation of this disturbing situation will 
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prevent the press from discharging its responsibilities toward 
society. As remedies we have urged the press to use every means 
that can be devised to increase the competence and independence 
of the staff, and we have urged universities and schools of jour- 
nalism to train existing or potential members of the press in the 
exercise of judgment on public affairs. In many different ways 
the rank and file of the press can be developed into a genuine 
profession. 

The outside forces of law and public opinion can in various 
ways check bad aspects of press performance, but good press 
performance can come only from the human beings who operate 
the instrumentalities of communication. 

We believe that our recommendations, taken together, give 
some indication of methods by which the press may become 
accountable and, hence, remain free. The urgent and perplexing 
issues which confront our country, the new dangers which en- 
compass our free society, the new fatefulness attaching to every 
step in foreign policy and to what the press publishes about it, 
mean that the preservation of democracy and perhaps of civili- 
zation may now depend upon a free and responsible press. Such 
a press we must have if we would have progress and peace. 
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I, 


Lye. What Do You Think? 


What service does good citizenship require of a free press? What is 
the relation of a free press to a free society? Is the press, in your 
opinion, meeting the requirements of society today? Are the media 
of mass communication accepting the full measure of their responsi- 
bility to the public? 
What is the problem of a free and responsible press? Why is it im- 
portant? Do you think that it is in danger today? What should be the 
role of newspapers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures in a demo- 
cratic society? Should they offer a “free forum for discussion of . 
diverse views”? Do they accurately represent the constituent groups 
and major goals of our society? 

Have we had a revolution in communications? What are the changes 
in the press? How have these changed the position of the press in our 
society ? How have they affected the organization of the communica- 
tions industry? How can the tremendous power of this industry be or- 
ganized and managed as a responsible agency in the public interest? 


. What are the recommendations of the Commission on Freedom of 


the Press? Do you think that these recommendations will aid in 
insuring a free and responsible press? Do you favor additional reme- 
dies to meet the problem? Does anything need to be done to change 
the present situation? Discuss. What is the legitimate role of the 
government in maintaining freedom of the press? What should the 
public do? 

Do you agree that, ultimately, the responsibility for maintaining 
freedom of the press and for developing the kind of communication 
needed for a peaceful world rests with the press itself? How can the 
press develop responsibility and accountability to the public? What 
is the importance of criticism from within? From without? 


. Do you favor the establishment of an independent commission to 


criticize the press? What, in your opinion, could such a commission 
accomplish? What would be its limitations? Who should be repre- 
sented on such a commission? What type program should it pursue? 
Is there a special urgency today in maintaining the freedom of the 
press? What is the relation of a free press in America to world-wide 
press freedom? Do you think that a free flow of information is an 
essential to peace? Does a free flow of news necessarily lead to mutual 
understanding? Is an informed world public opinion a fundamental 
way by which a world community might be built? 
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